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A.BS 

The primary concern of this research was with^ 
communitv-school relations in American Indian education, particularly 
Navajo education. Major data on which this study was based came trom 
interviews with 223 parents whose children attended various types o_ 
schools in Arizona during 1967-68; Nazlini (Bureau of Indian 
Affairs), Manv Farms (BIA and public). Rough Rock (community), 

Kayenta (public), and 2 Tempe schools (public). The interview 
questions focused on 2 major areas; (1} parental knowledge and 
understanding of the school and (2) parental feelings and attituaes 
toward the school and its programs. It was revealed, for example, 
that 6 4% of the parents at Rough Rock were pleased with the local ^ 
school board, while no more than 1 in 4 parents in the other Navajo 
areas was satisfied with the local board. Also, the parents at Rough 
Rock knew more things they liked and disliked about tho sc °°l*- e 
Tempe group, ho, ever, was better informed concerning the functions of 
school boards than were any of the other parent _ groups. The Temoe 
group also had better teacher- parent understanding and " 

than did the Navajo Reservation schools. Two related c _ 

047 847 and ED 024 497, were used for comparative purposes m this 

study. (LS) 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM AND THE PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 

This research is primari iy concerned with commun i ty— 
school relations in American Indian education, particularly 
Navajo education. An attempt is also made to compare 
community-school relations in non-Indian communities with 
communi t y- schoo I relations in Indian communities. The 
major focus of the research is devoted to community™ 
school relations in four Navajo communities and one upper 
rni dd I e-c I a ss non-Indian community, but these five situations 
typify in many ways broader patterns of commun i ty-schoo i 
relations. In addition, studies by others in various com- 
munities will also be considered. 

The major data on which this study is based comes 
from interviews with 223 parents whose children attend 
the various schools involved in the study. The interview 
questions focused on two major areas: O ) parental know- 

ledge and understanding of the school; and (2) parental 
feelings and attitudes toward the school and its programs. 

A more extensive discussion of the researchprocedures will 
be presented in the chapter covering the results of the 
resea rch . 

In order to see the data obtained in proper per- 
spective, it is necessary to look at the history of American 
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education, and at the ideas and attitudes on which educa- 
tion in America, for both Indian and non-Indian, is sup- 
posed to be predicated. This study will begin with some 
general statements with regard to the almost universally 
espoused principles of cornmuni ty-scnoo I relations in 
America, followed by a discussion of the heritage and 
experience out of which these principles developed, and 
ending with an evaluation of how well they are practiced 
today in four Indian communities and one non-Indian com 

mun4t y. 

The general principles which define the roles of the 
school and the community in American education are deeply 
rooted in American beliefs in freedom, democracy, basic 
human rights, and governmeht by the people, for the people 
and of the people. After an extensive appraisal of the 
relationships between education and oui basic polit 
principles, the national Commission to Defend Democracy 
Through Education announced in 1951 the fo I lowing poiicy, 
which was endorsed by the National Education Association, 
the American Textbooh Publishers Institute, the American 

Library Association, and the John Dewey Society! 

- u + +roo<;iire of our American heritage 

ucatf on ^ 3 a commitment which has grown^on- 

st ant I y stronger wl th the ye chie f and most 

that our public schools this democratic as- 
effective means of making xn f succee ding 

pi ration meaningful >n tne 
generati ons • 
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The public school can meet its respon- 
sibilities effectively only if it considers 
the diversity of interest and experience 
which characterizes the communities of our 
land. To bar from the school any sincere 
and honest view is to deny the essence of the 
democratic aspirations to give priority to 
a single exclusive system of beliefs would 
likewise deny the essence of this aspiration. 

The success with which the public school 
does its job depends uyon the interest, sup- 
port, and participation of all the citizens 
of every American community.' 

Nearly ail outstanding educators have endorsed the 
principles which insist on the rights of the local citizenry 
to formulate the policies according to which the school 
operates. Gordon McCloskey, in his excellent book, £du- 
cation and Public Understanding , comments on this prin- 
ciple: 



Since schooling plays such a crucial 
part in individual and group well-being, 
our people have long insisted on their 
right to participate in formulating edu- 
cational policy. Educators, knowing the 
values of active public interest and the 
dangers of dictatorship, have long en- 
dorsed the principle of public control 
and encouraged public par t i c i p a t i on . 2 

In their book on school public relations, James Jones 
and Irving Stout comment on the role of the school as an 
institution of the people: 

The school system must function wi th- 
in the framework or pattern of values, 



"'Reprinted in Education Diqest, November, 1951. 
11:32-33. 

p 

Gordon McCloskey, Education and Public Understanding 
(New York: Harper and Row^ Publishers, 1959), p . 3 . 



